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Abstract 

The critical incident that drove this article involved a single mother 
who was on probation for drug offenses. Her two daughters were sent home 
from their Title I urban elementary school on a frequent basis because of head 
lice. This situation prompted several questions: Can we and should we be able 
to legislate and enforce cleanliness? Is cleanliness a middle-class value? Is 
cleanliness peculiar to high-content cultures (Pedersen 2000)? Is cleanliness 
really the issue when we examine what is occurring systemically? 

When children have head lice, they suffer fhe indignify of having fheir heads 
checked. This condition offen is exacerbafed by parenfs' lack of caring and concern, 
absence of experfise and know-how, or being overwhelmed by fhe vicissifudes of life. 
Regardless of fhe circumsfances, children are senf home from school because of fhe 
condition; days of educafion are losf. Offen, fhese children come fo school fhe nexf day 
only fo be senf home again. Frequenfly, parenfs, exfended family, or neighbors will 
nof pick up fhese children from school. If fhe school has a viable clinic, fhe children 
while away fheir time fhere until fhe end of fhe school day. Due fo fhe highly confa- 
gious nafure of fhis condifion, ofher children, faculfy and sfaff members, and human 
services workers — especially in Tide I urban schools — are placed af risk by fhe affecfed 
children. Though an easily remedied problem, head lice requires swiff infervenfion. 
Af fhe same fime, fhe problem musf be considered and analyzed from a mulficulfural 
perspective (Pedersen 2000). 

Multicultural Theory 

This article describes fhe efforfs of a full-service communify school feam in dealing 
wifh head lice. While fhis group was embarking on a plan fo permanenfly rectify fhe 
sifuafion, Paul Pedersen (2005) visifed fhe aufhor's universify. His lecfure "Lisfening 
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to the Voices of Culturally Different Clients" raised many difficult questions regarding 
ethics and advising people who are different in many ways from fheir counselor. Pedersen 
sfafed fhaf working wifh culfurally differenf people wifhouf undersfanding fheir culfure 
is unefhical. The process, fherefore, musf sfarf wifh fhe counselor learning fhe culfure 
of his or her clienfs. Pedersen (2005, 79) said, "1 believe fhaf fhe efhical guidelines of fhe 
American Psychological Associafion and fhe American Counseling Associafion are culfur- 
ally biased. These guidelines presume an individualistic perspective, and fhey make no 
provision for responsible disobedience of fheir own guidelines." 

Counseling should focus on fhe needs of clienfs, undersfanding fully fhe clienfs' 
culfural confexf, making seamless connections in fheir lives, and emphasizing how each 
aspecf is relafed fo all ofher aspecfs. Though many European Americans acknowledge 
fhaf minorifies and women are af a disadvanfage in fhe currenf sysfem, few realize or 
recognize fheir own privileges (Sue and Sue 1999). The middle-class values of counselors 
compared fo fhe non-middle class values of clienfs is consisfenfly a factor in sifuafions 
such as fhe case of head lice. 

Pedersen's (2000) friad model of awareness, knowledge, and skill is af fhe cenfer of 
culfurally cenfered counseling and is viewed as being equally relevanf fo fhoughfs, feel- 
ings, and acfions in psychology. According fo Pedersen (2000), culfural counseling helps 
fo funcfionally define fhe person, idenfify reinforcemenfs, and focus on explaining fhe 
sifuafion. Kiselica (1998) posifed fhaf one can idenfify af leasf a dozen assefs by develop- 
ing mulficulfural awareness. Opofow (1990) emphasized social justice, which fypically 
requires an inclusive rafher fhan an exclusive perspecfive. Moral exclusion consisfenfly 
has resulfed in classifying sociefy according fo fhe oppressed and fhe oppressors. Peder- 
sen (2000) sfressed fhaf affempfs fo impose exfernal behavior changes on people wifh a 
culfurally differenf confexf are unlikely fo succeed. Ivey (1987) adumbrafed a relational 
view of efhics in fhe form of a dialecfical inquiry befween counseling providers and clienf 
communifies. Mosf problems are viewed differentiy across culfures and, fherefore, musf 
be dealf wifh differenfly. 

One quesfion raised by fhe head lice case is whefher or nof moralify can be legis- 
lafed. Can children be prevented from affending school, and are mofhers violating fheir 
probafionary sfafus by nof ensuring fhaf fheir children come fo school wifhouf head lice? 
Hence, fhe head lice issue involves mulficulfuralism, efhics, law, and fhe coordination of 
services for fhe enfire family. Family, sociefy, and significanf ofhers are affecfed by fhis 
systemic issue. 

Labeling Theory, Symbolic Interactionism, and Differential Association 

Bronfenbrenner's (1979) microsystems fheory as well as Parsons and ShiTs (1951) 
systems fheory, musf be considered when addressing fhis problem on a sysfemafic basis. 
To appreciafe fhese fheories, however, one firsf musf undersfand labeling fheory. 

According fo Schur's (1971) labeling fheory, audiences fhaf respond fo behaviors 
are more adepf in explaining fhose behaviors fhan explicafing individual affribufes. The 
audiences fhaf shape behavior are sociefy-af-large, significanf ofhers, and agenfs of so- 
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cial control. Labeling theory focuses on social and human interaction as emphasized by 
intellectual forebearers and symbolic inferacfionisfs, such as Cooley (1918), Mead (1934), 
and Thomas (1967). 

Sociefy-af-large sefs fhe limifs on issues such as cleanliness. The more inferacfive a 
culfure, fhe more cogenf are issues such as cleanliness. The higher fhe confenf of fhe culfure, 
fhe more prominenf are cleanliness issues (Pedersen 2000). Confagious problems, such as 
head lice, are especially salienf because of fheir association wifh uncleanliness and dirfy 
living conditions. Head lice seem fo be especially heinous fo feachers. 

From a sociefal poinf of view, head lice cases clearly should be handled by fhe social 
sysfem and agenfs of social confrol, fhough significanf ofhers may positively or nega- 
tively affecf behaviors, in fhe case of head lice, if exf ended family members, neighbors, 
or friends condemn fhe behavior, fhe problem is likely fo disappear. However, if fhese 
groups of people exhibif fhe same behavior fhemselves, fhen fhe eradication of head lice 
is difficulf. 

Agenfs of social confrol include human service workers fhaf may be parf of fhe 
criminal jusfice, menfal healfh, welfare, or educational sysfem. The mosf effective human 
service sysfems are fhose fhaf are mulfidisciplinary and collaborafive. Agenfs of social 
confrol have fhe power fo label or defer behaviors, if labeling occurs, fhe labeled persons 
accepf fhaf whaf fhey have done is parf of who fhey are. The labeled persons become 
role-engulfed as a resulf of fhe agenfs of social confrol labeling fhem, rafher fhan defer- 
ring fheir behavior. They see fhemselves as dirfy, slovenly people. This is an undesired, 
buf predicfable oufcome from fhe labeling fheory perspective. In fhe case of head lice, 
deferrence clearly is fhe desired goal. Agenfs of social confrol musf feach clienfs nof only 
fhe virfue of cleanliness — an affifudinal process — ^buf also fhe micro-processes of how fo 
clean fo gef rid of head lice. Learning is af fhe core of fransformafion. 

Differential association emphasizes fhaf affifudes toward behavior, as well as tech- 
niques of performing fhe behavior, musf be addressed; while symbolic inferacfionism 
posifs fhaf interaction is fhe primary behavior of concern. Differential association often 
applies fo devianf or criminal behavior, buf nof always. For insfance, in dealing wifh 
head lice, fhe affifudes of having a clean home precede fhe fechniques of geffing and 
keeping fhe house clean, along wifh proper hygiene for fhe affecfed children. 

Thomas (1967) sfafed fhaf if you define a sifuafion as real, fhe realify is evidenf 
in fhe consequences. This is fhe world of subjective realify, or fhe world in which 
we live, if counselors' clienfs do nof define fheir homes as dirfy and fheir children 
as needing fheir hair washed, neifher is likely fo occur. Cooley's (1918, 10) "looking- 
glass self" sfafed fhaf we develop a self based on fhe reacfions we gef from ofhers. 
This concepf plays a crucial role for agenfs of social confrol, feachers, and counselors, 
because if may help fhem do fhe righf fhing. These models are parf of a qualifafive, 
applied field fheory fhaf is social-psychological and gives human service workers 
fheorefical homes fhaf work for fhem. These models are ufilifarian and more fhan 
inerf knowledge. 
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Symbolic interactionism focuses on the importance of language, symbols, referents, 
and behavior resulting from the interaction of the individual in his or her environment. 
Symbolic interactionism (Taylor and Bogdan 1984, 136) focuses on four questions: 

1. How do people define themselves, others, their settings, and their activities? 

2. How do people's definitions and perspectives develop and change? 

3. What is the fit between different perspectives held by different people? 

4. What is the fit between people's perspectives and their activities? 

In addition, symbolic interactionism (Kronick 1974, 178-79) makes the following 
assumptions. 

• The behavior of concern is interac- 
tion, or social and group behavior, 
not internal, biological, or sub- 
individual behavior. 

• Such behavior is in response to 
symbols and is not determined 
biologically. Individuals respond 
to the labels they place upon one 
another, and not to the phenom- 
enon involved. Efforts to achieve 
consensus of meaning are con- 
stantly underway and most likely 
are never completely successful. 

• People can see and experience 
what a label calls for, even though it may not empirically exist. In their perception, 
people can symbolically provide missing elements. People respond to what they 
believe exists rather than what is there. 

• Symbolic perception is always selective. Symbols are used to define the aspect of 
the phenomenon of concern to which attention is being given. Communication 
problems arise when interactants perceive something differently, even though they 
may use the same label to identify what they mistakenly believe to be the same 
thing. 

• No inherent relationship, except the human one, exists between symbols and that 
to which they refer. People decide which symbols will identify a particular refer- 
ent, thus making referents dynamic and subject to change. 

• The behavior of the individual is in response to internal, biological factors, and to 
the label he or she uses to identify it, rather than in direct response to the biological 
factor per se. Social behavior is in response to socially provided motives, not bio- 
logically provided ones. Decisions about behavior are emergent; they have no prior 
existence. They can, however, achieve an existence, independent of the individuals 
who make the decisions, in the form of symbols. Such symbolic preservation is, in 
fact, necessary if human societies are to persist. 

The Client 

The client in this article is Star Delaney (pseudonym), a single mother of three children. 
The oldest child is a boy in middle school. The two younger children are girls who are 


V\lorking with culturally 
different people without 
understanding their culture 
is unethical 
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enrolled in a Title I urban elementary school. None of the children attend school regularly. 
The girls have been sent home on a weekly basis because of head lice. Bofh of fhe girls' 
feachers are concerned for fheir welfare. They wanf fhem fo be in class. They describe fhe 
younger of fhe two girls as intelligent and outgoing. The older child is in a special class and 

described as faltering. The nurse and 
special programs coordinator described 
the mother as pleasant and friendly, 
buf noncomplianf. She has a fwo-year 
probafionary senfence for drugs. She is 
described by her probation officer as a 
person who makes bad choices. 

On Sepfember 30, 2004, fhe aufhor, 
fhe Universify Direcfor of fhe Full- 
Service Communify School projecf, was 
in fhe school when fhe school counselor, 
school nurse, one of fhe girl's feach- 
ers, and fhe direcfor of special programs approached him fo discuss a sifuafion fhaf was 
of grave concern fo fhem — Sfar Delaney and her two daughters. As director of fhe Full- 
Service Communify School projecf, fhe aufhor, wifh fhe supporf and frusf of corrections and 
menfal healfh providers, had developed a school-based multidisciplinary model of service 
delivery for children and families. These broad-based services are fermed "full-service com- 
munify schools" or "comprehensive schools" (Dryfoos 1994, 2003; Kronick 2002). 

The aufhor, affer lisfening fo all of fhe school personnel's concerns, suggesfed a phone 
call fo fhe local probation and parole officer. This recommendafion was based on pasf 
success he had in bringing nonfradifional professionals, such as fhe Deparfmenf of Pro- 
bation and Parole, info school sifuafions. The idea was fhaf if fhe clienf was on probation 
or parole, some leverage mighf be used fo gef her fo clean her house and shampoo her 
children's hair so fhaf fhey would nof be senf home from school. 

Af fhe behesf of all, a meeting was scheduled on October 8, 2004 af fhe girls' elemen- 
fary school. 

The Meeting 

The principal, assisfanf principal, coordinator of special programs, school nurse, school 
counselor, and Sfar 's probation officer were presenf . The probation officer began by sfafing his 
role vis-tovis Sfar. He was concerned nof only abouf Sfar meeting fhe rules of her probation, 
buf also fhaf her house be clean and safe so fhaf her children could succeed in school. 

Commenfs were made by each person in attendance. The feachers particularly were 
glad fo see somefhing geffing done because fhey wanted fhe children in class and learning. 
The coordinafor of special programs emphasized fhaf because fhe children would be in 
school, fhey would pass fhe sfafe fesf, which would help fhe school improve ifs No Child 
Left Behind sfafus. The school nurse was pleased fhaf she would be able fo work wifh 
ofher children and nof spend as much time on fhe Delaney girls. The school counselor 


Learning is at the core of 
transformation. 
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served as a case manager to ensure that the myriad services needed were delivered in a 
coordinated fashion. The principal and assistant principal also were relieved that action 
was being taken. The author was pleased that the full-service communify school program 
broughf fogefher a diverse and somewhaf unorfhodox group fo see fhaf fhe head lice case 
was resolved. 

The oufcomes of fhis meeting were fhaf a family was kepf fogefher, fhree children 
were nof fhrown info sfafe custody and fhe mofher would learn appropriafe behaviors, 
such as parenfing skills. If fhe children had been faken info custody a greaf deal could 
have been losf. Many children in 
sfafe cusfody whefher in fosfer care 
or in a correcfional or menfal healfh 
facilify, end up incarcerafed in fhe 
adulf deparfmenf of correcfions. 

Therefore, keeping fhem ouf of sfafe 
cusfody was a goal. 

From a fheorefical perspective, 
fhis meefing had a human relations 
frame — one fhaf emphasizes laferal 
communication and relafionships 
fhaf are an end, rafher fhan a means 
fo an end (Bolman and Deal 1997). 

The objective of fhe meefing was fo ensure fhaf fhe girls continually came fo school, learned, 
and were nof senf home for having head lice. Hence, fhe oufcome objecfive was a simple 
dichofomy — yes or no. The objecfive also was measured behaviorally. In an open social 
system, ample information flows info fhe sysfem fo meef fhe needs of fhe clienfs — fhe 
mofher and her children. As is offen fhe case, fhe idenfified clienfs — fhe mofher for cor- 
recfions and fhe children for educafion — are seen in isolafion, rafher fhan as a sysfem. 

Keeping fhis family ouf of sfafe cusfody would require collaborafion, systems ap- 
proaches, and family fherapy. Collaborafion among fhe individuals who attended fhe 
meefing was needed fo keep Sfar on fask. The educafion sysfem indirecfly would know 
how well Sfar was doing by how fhe children performed in school, bofh academically 
and nonacademically. Therapy also would be an imporfanf intervention. 

The Treatment Plan 

The feam fhaf gafhered fo address fhe Delaney family sifuafion recommended a 
freafmenf plan. This plan involved specific sfeps of insfrucfion, wifh care faken nof fo 
overwhelm fhe clienf, Sfar. The plan included involvemenf by agencies such as Probation 
and Parole, Child and Family Services, fhe Menfal Healfh Associafion, and a faifh-based 
organization — fhe Chrisfian Women's Job Corp. The infervenfions were derived from 
family systems fheory, behaviorism, and realify fherapy. 

Because Sfar and her family were clienfs of fhe correcfions and educafional sysfems, 
an under sfanding of how each sysfem works and how fo work wifhin fhem was needed. 


Systems change thinking is 
critical because the problems that 
occur in today's school systems 
are so complicated that an 
individual level of thinking will 
not work. 
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Systems theory points out that when one aspect of the system changes, all other aspects 
change as well. Thus, as Star cleaned the house and eliminated two men who had been 
staying there, her home-life sysfem changed. Sfar and her fhree children's family sysfem 
included fwo significanf ofhers — a grandmofher and an aunf — who helped encourage and 

feach Sfar how fo keep her house 
clean. In fhis problem-solving, fam- 
ily sysfem approach, fhe exfended 
family discussed fhe issues wifhin 
fhe Delaney family, including drug 
use, cleanliness, healfh issues, aca- 
demic performance, and employ- 
menf. From fhese discussions, Sfar 
experienced fhe looking-glass self, 
seeing how ofhers saw her. Rein- 
forcemenfs helped her confinue and 
sfrengfhen her desired behaviors. 
An over-correcfional approach was 
used fo feach Sfar how fo clean her 
home. This is a fechnique fhaf offen 
is used wifh lower-funcfioning per- 
sons fo gef fhem fo do fhe necessary 
cleaning. 

A counselor who does realify fherapy was recommended for Sfar. Realify fherapy 
(Glasser 1965) required Sfar fo be responsible for her behaviors. Righf and wrong would 
be clearly delineafed, and fhe esfablishmenf of her identify fhrough love and a sense of 
value or self-worfh would be pursued. Her identify up until fhis poinf in her life was one 
of failure. The counselor would help Sfar move from failure fo a successful identify. Her 
qualify world would be one of cleanliness, derived from being drug-free and having her 
children succeed in school. Motivating her fo do all of fhis was nof easy. A focus on proba- 
fion violations helped fo convince Sfar fo do fhe righf fhing. Ofher skills and fechniques 
were used fo mofivafe her fo confinue fhe behavior long-ferm. 

Growing ouf of fhis fheory amalgamafion, fhe following freafmenf plan was esfab- 
lished by Sfar and her probation officer, wifh inpuf from all fhe individuals who attended 
fhe meefing. 

• Sfar will work wifh a fherapisf af fhe Comprehensive Communify Care Cenfer on 
cleanliness issues. 

• Sfar will attend parenting classes af fhe sfafe probafion office. 

• Sfar will apply fo fhe Chrisfian Women's Job Corp, where a menfor will help wifh 
daily living skills, and attend classes based on identified needs. If needed, child 
care will be provided. 

• The probafion officer will conducf home visifs fo ensure fhaf Sfar keeps fhe house 
and children clean. 

• The school counselor and school nurse will work fogefher fo ensure fhaf fhe 
children's needs are mef. 


P revention is something 
that educational and human 
service professionals give lip 
service to, hut rarely put into 
practice. 
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• The school will try to help Star find a new pediatrician. Until then, the on-site 
pediatrician who is there two mornings a week will see her children. 

• Star will keep all appointments at the school for her and the children. 

Good People and Dirty Work 

Good People and Dirty Work (Hughes 1964) is about the Holocaust and describes 
how educated Germans, e.g., teachers and architects, denied that they knew about 
the annihilation of Jews, gypsies, homosexuals, mental defectives, and Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses. in this book, Hughes pointed out that good people are no better or worse than 
anyone else, and that dirty work usually is done by those closest to us. in the case of 
the Holocaust, good people had others, or intermediates, do the dirty work for them. 
The individuals doing the dirty work (Hughes 1964, 33) were described as "men or 
women with a history of failing to adapt to the demands of work and to the classes of 
society in which they had been bred." The Holocaust gave these people the opportunity 
to be in an inner group that was superior to all others — even Germans — through their 
emancipation from the bourgeois morality of the people above, and beyond the ordi- 
nary morality. The people doing dirty work were better than the good people, simply 
because the good people weren't that good. This creation of an inner circle or cadre of 
people is an artifact of organizational life. 

Hughes (1958) defined dirty work as unpleasant, even degrading, but necessary for 
the survival of society. Dirty work often involves contact with things that are considered 
dirty or unclean. A moral division of labor always separates those willing to undertake 
society's dirty work from those who would rather not get their hands dirty. Dressier 
(1984, 6) referred to service work as dirty work because "individuals who provide social 
services are located at the intersections of potentially conflicting subsystems of the welfare 
enterprise." in addition to delivering 
policies from above, service workers 
buffer the rest of society from the 
clients they serve (Dressier 1984). 

For example, people who deal with 
those Goffman (1963) described as 

ill and the 

convicts — keep that group separate 
from the rest of society. 

The dirty work done by an inner 
circle raises some important ques- 
tions. To what extent are the people 
doing the dirty work acting for the 
rest of us? Moreover, what types of 
people are attracted to the trade of prison guard, nursing home attendant, or psychiatric 
aide? Are people changed by the organizations in which they work, or are certain people 
drawn, by the characteristics they possess, to certain types of jobs? These questions are 
significant for those who do jobs that have been described as dirty work, as well as for 
teachers. 


stigmatized — the mentally 


P revention works best 
when school and nonschool 
personnel collaborate to 
provide concrete services to 
children and families. 
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In "For the Children: Accounting for Careers in Child Protective Services" (2005), 
Morris opined that examining a family's mosf privafe habifs is similar fo ofher dirfy 
work in sociefy. The head lice case, wifh ifs issues of cleanliness, is a prime example of 
fhis conundrum. 

Discussion 

The desired oufcomes from fhis full-service communify school projecf were fhe 
eradicafion of head lice and fhe continued affendance of children af a Tifle I urban school. 
Follow-up showed fhaf fhe children were lice-free and fheir school affendance was regular 
and sfeady fhe house was clean, fhe mofher was meeting fhe condifions of her parole, and 
feachers were satisfied fhaf fhe children were in class and learning. The school counselor 
and nurse were able fo serve ofher children and nof spend an undue amounf of fime wifh 
fhe fwo girls. The mofher was learning some pro-social behaviors. 

The presenfed fheories — labeling fheory symbolic inferacfionism, and differential 
association — are reified by whaf was learned from fhis case. Offen, a criticism of fheories 
is fhaf fhey are nof fesfable. The handling of fhe head lice sifuafion showed fhaf labeling 
fheory, symbolic inferacfionism, and differential association are, in facf, fesfable. Inerf 
knowledge became workable in fhe communify. Knowledge from a fheorefical perspec- 
five was applied in school and communify seffings. An effective model for dealing wifh 
fufure, similar behaviors — parficularly when a poinf of leverage fo gef pro-social behavior 
from parenfs is needed — was demonsfrafed. 

Collaborafion, sysfems, and prevention prevailed. Though only one small vicfory, 
fhis success reduced burnouf and fhe early exif of people from feaching and counseling. 
The complefion of dirfy work did nof cause fhem fo leave fhe profession; rafher, fhe 
dirfy work was jusfified because fhe head lice were gone, fhe children were in school, 
and fhe feachers, counselors, nurses, and adminisfrafors were satisfied. Prevenfion 
required collaborafion among all involved. Prevenfion is somefhing fhaf educafional 
and human service professionals give lip service fo, buf rarely puf info practice. Pre- 
venfion also requires fime, which somefimes jusf isn'f fhere because fhe exigencies of 
proof are nof immediafely available. Though prevenfion is perceived as imporfanf, 
if generally is supplanfed by infervenfion. A nofable exception is fhe developmenf 
of a prevenfion course af Pennsylvania Sfafe Universify. This course (Maffhews and 
Skowron 2004) helps sfudenfs undersfand fhaf menfal healfh counselors can play a 
proactive role wifh individuals and sysfems, in addition fo providing a fherapeufic 
role. Prevenfion as a course, and nof jusf parf of a course, gives sfudenfs fhe opporfu- 
nify fo practice prevenfion and collaborafion, and fhereby increase fheir effectiveness 
as professionals. 

Conclusion 

Nofhing is as useful as a good fheory. The fheories described in fhis arficle — label- 
ing, symbolic inferacfionism, and differenfial association — ^have explanafory power for 
undersfanding fhe behavior of elemenfary sfudenfs in Tifle I urban schools. The works 
of Rofhsfein (2004) and Orfield and Lee (2005) reflecfed fhe imporfance of undersfanding 
fhese behaviors wifh infervenfions based on fheory. 
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Rothstein (2004) claimed that class is so powerful in America today that it supercedes 
efforts to change the curricular and noncurricular behaviors of children in Tifle 1 schools. 
Tide 1 schools have minimum sfandards of poverfy, measured by fhe percenfage of sfudenfs 
on free and reduced lunch. The school fhe Delaney sisfers attended was 85 percenf African 
American and 88 percenf free and reduced lunch, in American schools today fhis corre- 
lafion between race and poverty, 
especially for African Americans, 
is becoming more and more real, 
in shorf, more poor children are 
in schools fhaf are populafed 
wifh more poor children. 

Finding ways to help fhe Del- 
aney sisfers sfay in school was a 
scenario fhaf is being played ouf 
across America foday. These girls 
were an exception because school 
personnel perceived fhem as able 
fo pass fhe sfafe fesf, if only fhey 
were in school. The effecf of fhe 
labeling fheory by agenfs of social confrol is illusfrafed by fhis imporfanf percepfion. 
When fhey are successful, agenfs of social confrol may defer inappropriafe behavior or 
promofe pro-social behavior. However, if fhey are unsuccessful, fhese inferacfions lead fo 
inappropriafe behaviors, fhe labeling of fhe person in a negative way, and an exclusion of 
fhis group or individual from pro-social groups and inclusion in anfi-social groups. Thus, 
fhe agenfs of social confrol may cause behaviors fhaf fhey are intending fo prevenf. 

The Delaney sisfers received prevenfafive services designed fo keep fhem in school 
and ouf of sfafe custody as delinquenfs, sfafus offenders, or fosfer children, all of which 
increase children's chances of ending up in adulf corrections. The prevenf ion of crime, 
poverfy, and menfal illness also were goals of fhe inferacfions presented in fhis article. 
Prevenfion works besf when school and nonschool personnel collaborafe fo provide 
concrete services fo children and families. 

Where are fhese children and families? The answer is af fhe school, especially fhe 
elemenfary school. Systems change, fherefore, is a key componenf of fhe model. Systems 
fheories may be concepfualized in ferms of a mobile hanging over a baby's crib. An or- 
ganism is a system if when one parf moves, all move. Sysfems change fhinking is crifical 
because fhe problems fhaf occur in foday's school sysfems are so complicafed fhaf an 
individual level of fhinking will nof work, in fhe head lice case, prevenfion, collabora- 
fion, and sysfems change all were used fo help solve fhe problem of forced absenfeeism 
caused by fhe condition. 

Hughes's (1964) concepf of good people and dirfy work was illusfrafed fhroughouf 
fhis arficle. Dirfy work is a fask fhaf all who work wifh children — especially fhose in low 
income schools — musf do. Defining sifuafions (Thomas 1967), developing self-concepfs 


A moral division of labor 
always separates those willing 
to undertake society's dirty 
work from those who would 
rather not get their hands dirty. 
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(Cooley 1918), learning techniques of deviant behavior (Sutherland and Cressy 1969), 
and socialization (Mead 1934) were illustrated in the head lice case. All of these concepts, 
if used effectively, help prevent unwanted future behavior and can correct an existing 
problem, such as not being able to take the state test. All children know that when their 
peers with head lice go to the nurse's office, a stigmatized behavior has occurred and the 
affected children will be going home. Head lice will continue if the mother is not taught 
how to deal with the real problems, which in turn will cause her children to face other 
problems, such as academic failure and possible incarceration in mental health or cor- 
rectional programs, which possibly would limit their economic future and force them to a 

life on welfare. Head lice are simply the 
presenting problem. 

As of this writing, the Delaney 
sisters successfully completed the aca- 
demic year. No further problems with 
head lice occurred. The sisters did well 
on the state test, and the school coun- 
selor, school nurse, principal, assistant 
principal, as well as the full-service 
community school team, felt a sense of 
exuberance and success. 


Nloral exclusion consistently 
has resulted in classifying 
society according to the 
oppressed and the oppressors. 
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